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Art. XIII. — CRITICAL NOTICES. 

1. — Publications of the Narragansett Club (First Series). Provi- 
dence, R. I. Volume I. 1866. Volume II. and Volume III. 1867. 

In the month of June, 1643, Roger Williams embarked at New- 
York for his native land. It was his first visit "home" since his arrival 
at Boston twelve years before, in the ship "Lyon," from Bristol. These 
twelve years had been full of significance to him. He had withdrawn 
from all fellowship with the churches of the Bay Colony, had been ban- 
ished from the jurisdiction of that Colony, had formed a new settlement 
on the banks of the " Mooshaussick," and now was on his way to Eng- 
land as agent for the towns of Providence, Portsmouth, and Newport, 
to solicit for them a charter of incorporation. Of the incidents of this 
voyage we have no record ; but Williams has told us how a portion, at 
least, of his own time was employed at sea. 

In the Dedication of his " Key into the Language of America," — 
published soon after his arrival in London, — addressed to his " Friends 
and Countrymen in Old and New England," he says : " I drew the ma- 
terials in a rude lump at sea, as a private help to my own memory, that 
I might not by my present absence lightly lose what I had so dearly 
bought in some few years' hardship and charges among the barbarians." 
This little volume is five and a half inches in length by three and a half 
in breadth, and consists of 224 pages, in fourteen signatures of sixteen 
pages each. It is the earliest work on the language and customs of the 
Indians of this part of the country, and it is also the earliest of the pub- 
lished works of its author. Little did Williams think, that, in two cen- 
turies and a quarter after the issuing of this humble volume from the 
press of Gregory Dexter, in London, in 1643, it would so far interest 
the scholars of that part of the country of which he wrote as to be pub- 
lished in the elegant style of the volume now before us. 

" The Narragansett Club " is an association of gentlemen, formed in 
Providence, in 1865, for the purpose of reprinting "several of the rare 
books relating to Rhode Island and other parts of New England." They 
resolved " to commence their publications with the works and letters of 
Roger Williams," to " be attended by such of the writings of the cele- 
brated John Cotton, George Fox, and John Clark as are connected 
with Roger Williams," and to follow these with the works of Samuel 
Gorton and Governor Coddington. 

During the following year the Club issued their first volume, contain- 
ing three tracts, the first of which is the " Key into the Language of 
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America," the original edition of which has just been described. This 
work had long been regarded as an important aid to the study of the 
language of the Indians of New England, (particularly the Narragan- 
sett tribe,) as well as shedding light upon their manners and customs. 
The Massachusetts Historical Society early became possessed of a copy, 
— at that time regarded as " exceedingly scarce," and supposed for some 
years afterwards to be the only one in the country, — and in 1794 they 
reprinted, in the third volume of their " Collections," what they then 
regarded as the most valuable part of it, omitting the conclusions of the 
chapters and the greater part of the Vocabulary. Four years afterwards, 
at the request of Dr. Barton, the Society printed, in their fifth volume, 
the remaining part of the Vocabulary. In 1827, the Rhode Island 
Historical Society, which had been instituted five years before, reprinted 
the work, as the first volume of their " Collections," from a transcript 
of the original edition in the Bodleian Library, at Oxford, procured by 
Mr. Zachariah Allen, during a visit to England in 1825. Mr. Allen 
was evidently not aware, at this time, of the existence of the copy in the 
library of the Massachusetts Historical Society, or of the reprint in 
their " Collections." 

In a copy of the original edition once belonging to Dr. Philip Bliss, 
for many years the accomplished librarian of the Bodleian Library, 
and the editor of Wood's " Athense Oxonienses," is the following manu- 
script note by him, on the fly-leaf. " On the 29th of March, 1825, a gen- 
tleman of the name of Allen (who owns the estate at Providence orig- 
inally belonging to Roger Williams) came to the Bodleian Library, in 
order to see the copy of this book in the Library, which was formerly 
in that of Selden. He told me that he had heard there was such a 
volume, but that all his endeavors to procure a sight of it had been 
unavailing till I showed him the Bodleian copy, from which several 
extracts were made for him." Mr. Allen, after having, as he tells us, 
" in vain scoured all the principal wonderful repositories of old books 
in London," in search of a copy of the " Key," on a second visit to 
Oxford obtained the transcript as stated.* 

But no one library among us can now claim to possess the " only 
known copy " of this work on this side the Atlantic ; and though now 
literally " worth its weight in gold," this precious little book should no 
longer be described by bibliographers as " excessively rare." The 
stimulus which has, within the last thirty years, been given to the study 
of early American history, including its bibliography, has led to the 
bringing to light, from musty repositories, of copies of rare works, that 

* See " Sketches .... in Great Britain, France, and Holland," &c. By 
Zachariah AUen. Providence, 1835. Vol. I. p. 96. 
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were wanting in the public libraries of the country, and some that were 
even unknown to scholars of the last two or three generations. The fa- 
mous Ebeling collection, comprising from three thousand to thirty-five 
hundred volumes, fortunately secured for Harvard College Library in 
1818, and justly regarded at that time and for some years after as the 
best collection of books on American history in the country, can no 
longer enjoy its former prestige, even with the additions made to it 
since its purchase ; for it has been outstripped by probably more than 
one private collection. The reputation which many collections possess 
can never be fully tested, until, by the publication of a catalogue, their 
contents shall be made known. The library of Mr. John Carter Brown, 
of Providence, which has always been freely thrown open to scholars 
by its generous owner, will remain a mystery to those only who are 
unable to consult its recently prepared catalogue, which, so far as 
printed, begins with the year 1493, and ends with the j'ear 1700: 
the first book being the Latin version of the letter of Columbus, 
"De Insulis inuentis," &c, announcing his great discovery, and the 
last, the " More Wonders of the Invisible World," by Robert Calef. 
The richness and value of this collection of books relating to the 
history of America, thus revealed, have astonished even those who 
had hitherto enjoyed the privilege of examining these treasures, and 
have led to the conviction, that, down to the period referred to, it 
surpasses any other collection of the kind in the country. Even here, 
however, it is hazardous to pronounce a too confident judgment, when 
we remember, that, among the many private libraries in New York, 
one which has for some time been regarded as the richest collection of 
bibliographical rarities on this continent, including works in the depart- 
ment of which we are speaking, will remain comparatively a sealed re- 
pository, until a catalogue shall unlock its treasures to the public. Mr. 
Henry Harrisse, in his " Bibliotheca Americana," at page xxx., thus 
speaks of this library, which, however, he had never seen : " If we 
may judge from the sundry works which the owner permitted us to 
consult, and from conversational remarks, Mr. Lenox's collection stands 
unrivalled." 

The formation of such noble collections as these may be regarded 
as a subject for congratulation, as in this way only is it made pos- 
sible for such societies as the Narragansett Club to reproduce the 
writings of the fathers of New England, the original editions of those 
here reprinted having long since passed beyond the reach of ordinary 
acquisition. 

The sumptuous edition of the Key now before us has been faith- 
fully edited by Mr. J. Hammond Trumbull, of Hartford, Ct., who has 
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furnished a valuable Preface and elaborate foot-notes. Mr. Trumbull 
has brought to this labor special qualifications. By his long study of the 
language of the aborigines of New England, — pursuing his investiga- 
tions with a discriminating analysis into the peculiarities of each dia- 
lect, — he has eminently fitted himself to be an interpreter of the phil- 
ological writings of Williams and Eliot and Cotton, and to enter, as 
he has, with fresh enthusiasm into the editorial labors of Gallatin and 
Pickering and Du Ponceau, whose mantles appear to have fallen upon 
his shoulders. As a specimen of Mr. Trumbull's admirable manner, 
reference may also be made to a paper of his in the last volume of 
the " Proceedings " of the Massachusetts Historical Society, on the 
meaning of " Shawmut," the Indian name of the peninsula on which 
Boston stands, addressed, in the form of a letter, to Mr. Charles Fol- 
som ; and also to a communication in the " Proceedings " of the Ameri- 
can Antiquarian Society for October, 1867, on the name " Massachusetts," 
written to the Rev. Edward E. Hale, in reply to an inquiry from him. 
Of Mr. Trumbull's future labors in this department of research the 
highest expectations may reasonably be formed ; and we believe, that, 
before long, the oft-quoted remark, that " no person living can read 
Eliot's Indian Bible," will not be repeated with truth. 

The value of "Williams's Key to philologists of the present day 
can hardly be overestimated. 

" However deficient as a grammar," says Trumbull, " a form which the 
author ' purposely avoided, as not so accommodate to the benefit of all,' of its 
excellence as a vocabulary and phrase-book there can be no question. It 
has preserved for us just that ' propriety of the [Indian] language in common 
things ' which was not to be attained ' without abundant conversing with them, 
in eating, travelling, and lodging with them,' and which could have no place 
in Eliot's translations of the Bible and treatises on practical religion. From 
no other source can we learn so many Indian names, general and specific, of 
objects animate and inanimate, — so many words and phrases of familiar 
speech, and which were most frequently employed by the Indians in their inter- 
course with each other. It is, in fact, the only vocabulary of a language of 
Southern New England which is trustworthy or tolerably full. And this 
special value is enhanced by the fact that it was compiled before the language 
of the Narragansetts had been essentially modified by intercourse with the Eng- 
lish, or by the influence of Eliot's and other printed translations into the Mas- 
sachusetts dialect. To such modification alL unwritten languages are subject, 
and the Indian languages of America were, from their structure, peculiarly so. 
That it did in fact take place in New England, and as a consequence of the 
printing of the Indian Bible, is not doubtful, — though we have no means of 

ascertaining whether or not it extended to the Narragansett tribe The 

differences which may be regarded as dialectical between the Narragansett 
language, as Mr. Williams presents it, and the Natick, as written by Eliot and 
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his contemporaries, are few and inconsiderable. It would be difficult to point 
to any which are well marked and constant. It must be remembered, that, 
while the Key is ' framed chiefly after the Narragansett dialect,' Mr. Williams 
had acquired his knowledge of the language from intercourse with at least 
three independent tribes, — during his residence at Plymouth, Salem, and 
Providence ; and it is certain, that, in some instances, he has admitted words 
which are not in the Narragansett dialect. For example, — on page 107, 
Chap. XVII., where he remarks upon the great ' variety of their dialects and 
proper speech within thirty or forty miles of each other,' he gives ' aniim, a 
dog,' for the Cowesit (as it was, also, the Natick) form, and distinguishes the 
' Narriganset ' as ayim. The word ' Narriganset,' here and elsewhere in the 
Key, contains the letter r, which was not pronounced by the Narragansetts 
proper, whose tribe-name Mr. Williams (in his Epistle Introductory) writes 
Nanhigganeuck. So (on pages 28, 29, 140, 142) the words nulldgana, my 
wife, wuttogana, a [his] wife, nulloquaso, my ward, or pupil, appear, by the 
presence of the I, to belong to some other dialect than the Narragansett, 
probably to the Nipmuck. On the whole, the language, of the Key does not 
differ more widely from that of Eliot's Bible than does the latter from the 
Massachusetts Psalter and translation of John's Gospel, printed for the use of 
the Indians of Massachusetts in 1709 To many readers, the ' brief obser- 
vations of the customs, manners, and worships, &c, of the natives,' constitute 

the most ' pleasant and profitable ' portion of the author's work They 

have been so often and so largely drawn upon by later writers, that our 
obligations to their author are almost lost sight of, and they are held, as if by 
prescription, the common property of historians." — pp. 7-9. 

As an instance of the appropriation of Williams's labors without ac- 
knowledgment, it may be mentioned that that unconscionable liar, and 
otherwise most absurd person, John Dunton, in his rhapsodies recently 
printed by the " Prince Society," under the title of " A Summer's 
Ramble through the Ten Kingdoms," &c., has drawn largely from the 
Key for his illustrations of the manners and customs of the Indians 
of New England ; but instead of citing his authority, he has the au- 
dacity to say that the information was imparted to him personally, from 
time to time, by an occasional fellow-traveller, during his few months' 
residence in New England in 1686. 

The two remaining tracts in this first volume of the " Narragansett 
Club," and the first and principal tract in the second volume, begin and 
end a controversy between John Cotton and Roger Williams concern- 
ing church fellowship. The discussion was begun by Cotton, who ad- 
dressed a letter to Williams, soon after he left Salem, in January, 
1636, in which the writer endeavors to convince Williams of the insuf- 
ficiency of those grounds which had led him to reject the fellowship of 
the Massachusetts churches, as he had done before his banishment from 
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that Colony. This letter, of which Cotton kept no copy, was first printed 
in 1643, seven years after it was written, while Williams was in Eng- 
land. It is a small quarto of thirteen pages, and is entitled " A Let- 
ter of Mr. John Cottons Teacher of the Church in Boston, in New 
England, to Mr. Williams a Preacher there," &c. It appears to have 
been surreptitiously printed. Copies had been taken by persons to 
whom Williams had lent the manuscript, and one of them found its 
way to the press. Williams published a reply to Cotton's letter, in a 
small quarto of forty-seven pages, besides two prefatory leaves, entitled 
" Mr. Cottons Letter Lately Printed, Examined and Answered : By 
Roger Williams of Providence in New England. London, Imprinted 
in the yeere 1644." Cotton's rejoinder, of one hundred and forty-four 
small quarto pages, was printed in 1647, at the end of his " Bloudy 
Tenent, Washed," &c, and is entitled " A Reply to Mr. Williams his 
Examination ; and Answer of the Letters sent to him by John Cotton." 
He and Williams were at this time engaged in the " Bloudy Tenent " 
controversy, soon to be spoken of, and the publication of this Reply, 
in the volume referred to, has caused it to be confounded with that dis- 
cussion, with which it has no immediate connection. It was earlier 
written than the main part of the volume, in which it has the second 
place. 

"In this discussion," says Professor Dimon, in his admirable editorial 
Preface to Cotton's " Reply " to Williams, in the second volume of the 
Narragansett Club, " is furnished the fullest illustration of opinions 
which seem to have been more prominent than any other in the mind 
of Williams, from the day when, according to his own statement, he 
had declined to become Teacher of the Boston Church, ' because he 
durst not officiate to an unseparated people,' until the day when he 
renounced, the communion of his own church in Salem, because they 
would not sunder themselves from the churches in the Bay." 

" Like Robinson of Leyden, in the earlier stage of his career, like Canne of 
Amsterdam, Williams urged a renunciation of all fellowship with the Church 
of England, a position which the Puritans of Massachusetts had never taken, 
and which they now wholly refused to sanction. Whether AVilliams, during 
his five years' residence in Massachusetts, rendered himself more obnoxious 
by his advocacy of Religious Toleration, or by his advocacy of the principles of 
Rigid Separation, is a question upon which the Reply of Cotton will be found 
to throw great light. 

" The precise question at issue between Cotton and Williams was, whether 
it was ' necessary to church-fellowship, that the members admitted there- 
unto should all of them see, and expressly bewail, all the pollutions which they 
have been defiled with in their former Church-fellowship, Ministry, Wor- 
ship, Government,' &c. This thesis Williams zealously advocated, and Cotton 
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opposed. While acknowledging and deploring the corruptions that existed 
in the Church of England, Cotton maintained that the ' mixt fellowship of 
ignorant and prophane persons doth not evacuate or disannul their church 
estate, — the store of malignant and noysonie humors in the body, yea, the 
deadness and rottennesse of many members in the body, though they make 
the body an unsound and corrupt body, yet they do not make the body no 
body.'" — pp. 2, 3. 

While, however, the main subject discussed in this Reply " relates 
to the dispute between the Nonconformist and the Separatist, its chief 
historical value arises from its incidental discussion of another question, 
respecting which the most opposite opinions are still maintained." We 
cannot forbear to continue our quotation of the language of Professor 
Dimon, in the excellent summary he has furnished in the Preface 
referred to, on pages 3-6. 

"A single allusion in Cotton's Letter to the 'sentence of civill banishment' 
passed against Williams drew from the latter a statement of the grounds of 
that decree, as they were ' rightly summed up ' by one of the magistrates after 
the trial. This statement, which Williams thus indorses, with Cotton's ex- 
tended observations in reply, furnishes the most complete account that now 
remains of these proceedings, and by the two persons whose testimony is on 
every account entitled to the greatest weight. Although Cotton somewhat 
harshly criticises the statement made by Williams, yet a careful comparison 
of the two accounts will show that they do not involve any essential contradic- 
tion. 

" According to Williams, the grounds of his banishment were the following 
opinions : — 

" ' 1. That we have not our land by patent from the King, but that the na- 
tives are the true owners of it ; and that we ought to repent of such receiving 
it by patent. 

" ' 2. That it is not lawful to call a wicked person to swear, to pray, as being 
actions of God's worship. 

" ' 3. That it is not lawful to hear any of the ministers of the parish assem- 
blies in England. 

" ' 4. That the civil magistrate's power extends only to the bodies and 
goods and outward state of men.' 

" This account of the matter Cotton terms ' a fraudulent expression of the 
particulars ' ; for each one of these four opinions, he affirms, was known to be 
held by many who were still tolerated in the full enjoyment both of civil and 
religious liberty. It was not for the mere holding of opinions, but for the tur- 
bulent assertion of them, that Roger Williams had been banished. According 
to Cotton's ' best observation and remembrance,' the two things which caused 
the sentence of banishment against Williams were, — first, his violent and 
tumultuous carriage against the - patent; and second, his vehement opposition 
to the oath of fidelity. The sentence was, however, hastened by the course 
of Williams in inducing the Salem church to join with him in remonstrating 
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against the action of the magistrates, and in afterwards renouncing commu- 
nion with it. 

" But what at once arrests attention in these two statements is, that they 
both agree in regarding as entirely subordinate that opinion of Williams 
respecting the province of the civil magistrate which has been so frequently 
represented as the chief ground of difference between him and the Massachu- 
setts Colony. If we had simply Cotton's statement, there might be some 
grounds for suspecting that his account of the proceedings, like the account 
which he gives, in a subsequent passage in this Reply, of his connection with 
the Antinomians, was not quite ingenuous ; but the fact of chief importance is, 
that Williams himself, while enumerating among the four causes of his banish- 
ment his opinion respecting the power of the civil magistrate, yet nowhere, 
throughout the whole course of this discussion, lays any special emphasis upon 
it. It is certainly surprising, if this opinion were, as has been asserted, the 
real ground of all these proceedings, that he himself should here have claimed 
for it such an entirely subordinate importance. 

" With such substantial agreement between the two most important wit- 
nesses, there seems no longer any room for controversy respecting the banish- 
ment of Williams. The question has been involved in difficulty by attaching 
an undue significance to the statement made by Winthrop respecting the 
action of the Court in July, 1635. In the charges presented at that time 
there is no allusion either to the patent or to the oath, an omission which 
can as little be reconciled with the statement of Williams as with that of Cot- 
ton, unless we suppose that the final step was based, not on those charges 
simply, but on the whole antecedent action of the Court, — an inference 
which the phraseology of the decree of banishment fully justifies." 

After this most able analysis, by a Rhode Island scholar and pro- 
fessor in her university, of the statements of both Cotton and Williams, 
there should no longer be any want of agreement among the historians 
of Massachusetts and Rhode Island as to the opinions which Williams 
held, and the relation which he sustained to the churches and to the 
civil authorities of Massachusetts, during his residence there, or as to 
the true reasons for his banishment from that Colony. As to ecclesi- 
astical matters, Williams did not distinguish himself there by his 
advocacy of religious toleration ; it was rather by his advocacy of the 
principles of religious separation that he made himself obnoxious to the 
leading men of that Colony. To what extent the ideas of religious tol- 
eration and of religious liberty, of which he subsequently became so 
distinguished an advocate, had, at this time, found a place in his mind, 
it does not appear ; but his religious opinions had little to do with the 
final action of the government respecting him.* 

* Professor Dimon has ascertained, by an inspection of the original manuscript 
Records at the State-House, that the true date of the sentence of banishment of 
Williams is October 8, 1 635, instead of September 3, as in the printed Records. 
He detected that a later hand had tampered with the manuscript. See his note in 
Vol. II., Narragansett Club, pp. 238 - 240. 
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The question, however, recurs, Were the Massachusetts authorities 
justified in banishing Williams from the Colony as a disturber of the 
peace ? Every state or community, controlling its own municipal 
affairs, must be its own judge as to whether its existence or safety 
demands the punishment of its citizens, and as to the nature of that 
punishment, which may extend to the death penalty or to banishment 
from its jurisdiction ; also, as to whether, in a given case, the exi' 
gency has arisen for the exercise of its undoubted prerogative. On 
no other ground can the act, in the case referred to, be justified. It 
will not do to say, as has sometimes been said, that Williams had no 
right to be here, — that, not being an owner in the franchise, nor a free- 
man of the Colony, the authorities, from a mere dislike to his person 
or to his opinions, or on any other pretence, could justly order him to 
depart from the jurisdiction, as a householder may inform his guest 
that " his room is better than his company." 

When Winthrop and his associates, with their large fleet, sailed, in 
1630, for New England, they intended to establish there a permanent 
colony, and they brought with them the muniments of their authority. 
Soon after they sailed, their friends " at home " issued a circular 
address, stating the purpose of the colonists, and inviting aid in the 
furtherance of their plans. They called for "able men, as may be 
sufficient to make the frame of that new formed body : as good Gov- 
ernors, able Ministers, Physicians, Soldiers, Schoolmasters, Mariners, 
and Mechanics of all sorts." They ask for money, in aid of a " stock 
of ten thousand pounds .... to support the weight of general charges 
of transportation, and maintaining Ministers, Schoolmasters, Command- 
ers for Wars ; and erecting of such buildings as will be needful for 
public use for the present"; hoping that in "time to come .... the Col- 
ony itself, having once taken root, .... will be found sufficient to bear 
her own burden." They did not advertise for persons of any particular 
religious opinion, but for those who should " be willing to submit to au- 
thority." The leaders in this great enterprise, who had just sailed, 
were themselves members of the Church of England, and they es- 
teemed it an honor to call her their " deare Mother " ; but they could 
not give assurance, that, under the new circumstances which might arise 
in their new abode, they could "preserve a correspondence in all things 
to our state, civil or ecclesiastical." * Williams, the next year, came 
over to the Colony, and was received with a welcome. His arrival is 
recorded by Winthrop, who makes honorable mention of him as " a 
godly minister " ; and he was immediately chosen, as he himself says, 

* " Planters Plea," (supposed to be written by the Rev. John White of Dor- 
chester, England,) London, 1630, pp. 34, 35, 63, 65, 66, 82, 83. 
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Teacher of the Church in Boston, a position which he declined. By 
coming here, Williams forfeited none of his rights as an Englishman 
or as a man ; and on no principle of justice could he be thrust out of 
the community, whilst he remained a peaceable inhabitant.* He was 
entitled to every protection, in his person and property, that the gov- 
ernment could afford him, so long as he " kept the peace " ; and there 
is no evidence that he did not receive such protection. He, however, 
put to hazard the public peace, and he was banished. In this the 
government not only exercised its unquestionable prerogative, but the 
authorities were, no doubt, sincere in believing that the safety of the 
community demanded its exercise in this instance ; and, in that view, 
they are morally justified in their act. 

But in view of all the light since shed upon this transaction, can 
we say that the authorities were wise and far-seeing in the course 
they pursued ? Were they not unnecessarily alarmed, and did they 
not count too much upon the influence of Williams for harm ? It is 
always difficult to pronounce judgment in such cases, but we incline to 
the opinion, that, if Williams had been " let alone," he would have sub- 
sided into a harmless, if not always quiet citizen. And we cannot for- 
bear to apply the same remark to the proceedings respecting Mrs. 
Hutchinson in 1637, and to those respecting the Quakers of twenty 
years later. As to the Quakers, it is humiliating to think that our 
fathers were so far frightened from their propriety by a handful of fa- 
natics as to have been led to resort to the extreme measures that were 
pursued towards them. The most that can be said of many of them is, 
that they were "proper subjects either of a mad-house or house of 
correction." There is a bit of wisdom and common sense, worthy of a 
more extended application, in the reply of the Rhode Island authorities 
to the Commissioners of the United Colonies, who asked that a course 
of justice might be taken with certain Quakers that had sought shel- 
ter in Rhode Island. They say, under date of October 13, 1 658 : — 

" Our desires are, in all things possible, to pursue after and keep fair and 
loving correspondence and intercourse with all the Colonies, and with all our 
countrymen in New England ; and to that purpose we have endeavored (and 
shall still endeavor) to answer the desires and requests from all parts of the 
country, .... by returning such as make escapes from you, or from the other 
Colonies, being such as fly from the hands of justice, for matters of crime done 



* The Charter of Massachusetts provided, that all subjects of the crown, who 
should become inhabitants of the Colony, and their children born there, should en- 
joy all liberties and immunities of free and natural subjects, as if they and every 
of them were born within the realm of England. — Charter, in Hutchinson's " Pa- 
pers," p. 18 ; Story, Commentaries on the Constitution of the United States, § 63. 
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or committed amongst you, &c. And as concerning these Quakers (so 
called) which are now among us, we have no law among us whereby to 
punish any for only declaring by words, &c, their minds and understandings 
concerning the things and ways of God, as to salvation and an eternal condition. 
And we, moreover, find that in those places where these people aforesaid, in 
this Colony, are most of all suffered to declare themselves freely, and are 
only opposed by arguments in discourse, there they least of all desire to 
come, and we are informed that they begin to loathe this place, for that they 
are not opposed by the civil authority, but with all patience and meekness 
are suffered to say over their pretended revelations and admonitions, nor are 
they like or able to gain many here to their way," &c* 

It will not, we trust, be regarded as out of place here to refer to 
and to quote from an interesting and important letter of Williams to 
his friend Governor Winthrop, brought to light five years ago among 
the " Winthrop Papers," written a few months after Williams and his 
handful of followers had established themselves at Providence, and 
furnishing the earliest account extant of that little community : — 

" The condition of myself and those few families here planting with me 
you know full well. We have no Patent, nor doth the face of Magistracy 
suit with our present condition. Hitherto the masters of families have ordi- 
narily met once a fortnight, and consulted about our common peace, watch, 
and planting ; and mutual consent hath finished all matters with speed and 
peace. 

" Now of late some young men, single persons, (of whom we had much 
need) being admitted to freedom of inhabitation, and promising to [be] sub- 
ject to the orders made by the consent of the householders, are discontented 
with their estate, and seek the freedom of vote also, and equality, &c. 

" Besides, our dangers (in the midst of these dens of lions) now especially 
call upon us to be compact in a civil way and power. 

" I have, therefore, had thoughts of propounding to my neighbors a double 
subscription, concerning which I shall humbly crave* your help. The first 
concerning ourselves, the masters of families, thus: We, whose names 
are here underwritten, late inhabitants of the Massachusetts, (upon occa- 
sion of some difference of conscience,) being permitted to depart from 
the limits of that Patent, under the which we came over into these parts, and 
being cast by the Providence of the God of Heaven remote from others of 
our countrymen amongst the barbarous in this town of New Providence, do 
with free and joint consent promise each unto other, that, for our common peace 
and welfare (until we hear further of the King's royal pleasure concerning 
ourselves) we will from time to time subject ourselves in active or passive 
obedience to such orders and agreements as shall be made by the greater 
number of the present householders, and such as shall be hereafter admitted 
by their consent into the same privilege and covenant in our ordinary meet- 
ing. In witness whereof we hereunto subscribe, &c. 

* Hutchinson's Massachusetts, I. App. xi. 
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'■' " Concerning those few young men, and any who shall hereafter (by your 
favorable connivance) desire to plant with us, this : We whose names are 
here underwritten, being desirous to inhabit in this Town of New Providence, 
do promise to subject ourselves in active or passive obedience to such orders 
and agreements as shall be made, from time to time, by the greater number 
of the present householders of this Town, and such whom they shall admit 
into the same fellowship and privilege. In witness whereof," &c* 

This first agreement or " subscription " among the " householders " 
is not extant among the Records of Providence. The second agree- 
ment, which implies the existence of a former one, is, however, in a 
somewhat altered phraseology, on the Eecords of Providence ; but 
there is no date to it, nor is there any clew afforded as to the time 
of its adoption. It will be observed, that, in the model of the two 
agreements submitted to Winthrop, and which "Williams says he has 
not yet submitted to his neighbors, " but shall as I see cause upon your 
loving council," there is no exception made as to submission, " only in 
civil things." There is another point on which Williams desires the 
advice of Winthrop. As Williams had purchased at his own " charge 
and engagements" the place on which they had settled, "the inhabi- 
tants paying by consent 30s. apiece as they come," until his charge was 
" out for their particular lots," and as he had never made any other 
covenant with his friends, but that, if he got a place, they should plant 
there with him, his query is this : " Whether I may not lawfully desire 
this of my neighbors, that, as I freely subject myself to common con- 
sent, and shall not bring in any person into the town without their 
consent, so also, that, against my consent, no person be violently 
brought in and received." 

How refreshing to the sight of the antiquary would be the reply of 
Winthrop to this letter from his impracticable friend ! but, alas ! this 
letter, and all the other letters of Winthrop to Williams, we mourn for. 
It is to be hoped, that, in answer to the query above propounded, Win- 
throp advised his friend that he could hardly expect to obtain the con- 
sent of his neighbors to such an agreement as that his single vote should 
exclude any one from civil fellowship. The right of selection, that is 
to say, the right to choose one's companions in founding a settlement, 
may be reasonably claimed ; but Williams's proposal to have conferred 
upon him the power to negative the acts of all his companions already 
received into fellowship,- in the matter referred to, can hardly be ad- 
mitted as reasonable. 

The second and last tract in the second volume of the Narragansett 
* See 4 Massachusetts Historical Collections, VL 186-188. 
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Club is entitled " Queries of Highest Consideration, Proposed to Mr. 
Tho. Goodwin, Mr. Phillip Nye, Mr. Wil. Bridges, Mr. Jer. Bur- 
roughs, Mr. Sidr. Simpson, and to the Commissioners from the General 
Assembly (so called) of the Church of Scotland," &c. London, 1644. 
When Williams was in England at this time, the Westminster As- 
sembly was holding its sessions, and a serious feud had arisen between 
the Independent and the Presbyterian members of it. The famous 
" Apologetical Narration " was published in January, 1 643 - 4, and this 
called forth abundant replies from the Presbyterian party. Williams 
sympathized with neither faction. He saw that they were both strug- 
gling for power ; each was desirous of establishing its own as the na- 
tional religion. He therefore attacked them both. He had at this time 
risen to the height of the great argument for " liberty of conscience in 
matters of religion," and in this tract he addressed Parliament in a strain 
of great boldness and vigor. In regard to the former English Par- 
liament's " wonderful changes in religion," he says, on page 20 : — 

" Who knows not in how few years the commonweal of England hath set 
up and pulled down ? The fathers made the children heretics, and the 
children the fathers. How doth the Parliament in Henry the 8. his days 
condemn the absolute Popery in Henry the seventh ? How is, in Edward 
the 6. his time, the Parliament of Henry the 8. condemned for their 
half Popery, half Protestantism ? How soon doth Queen Mary's Parliament 
condemn Edward for his absolute Protestantism ? And Elizabeth's Parlia- 
ment as soon condemn Queen Mary's for their absolute Popery ? 'T is true, 
Queen Elizabeth made laws against Popery and Papists, but the government 
of Bishops, the Common Prayer, the Ceremonies, were then so high in that 
Queen and Parliament's eye, that the members of this present and ever re- 
nowned Parliament would have then been counted little less than heretics. 
And oh ! since the commonweal cannot, without a spiritual rape, force the 
consciences of all to one Worship, oh ! that it may never commit that rape, in 
forcing the consciences of all men to one Worship, which a stronger arm and 
sword may soon (as formerly) arise to alter." 

This tract is here reprinted from a transcript of the only copy of 
the original edition known at the time, in the library of the British 
Museum. It consists of thirteen pages in small quarto, besides three 
preliminary leaves, including the title-leaf. Since its republication an- 
other copy of the original edition has been discovered in a well-known 
private library in the city of Providence. The " Introductory Re- 
marks" to this tract, as here reprinted, as well as those to the two last 
tracts in the first volume, were written by Mr. Reuben A. Guild, the 
intelligent librarian of Brown University. The same gentleman also 
furnished for the first volume an interesting " Biographical Introduc- 
tion to the Writings of Roger Williams." 
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The third volume of the Narragansett Club consists of a reprint of 
Roger Williams's " Bloudy Tenent of Persecution," &c, with a Preface 
by the editor, Professor Samuel L. Caldwell, who has also contributed 
occasional foot-notes of references and explanations. This work, with 
the other works of Williams already referred to, " was produced during 
the author's visit to England in 1643-1644, and while he was engaged 
in obtaining the charter " alluded to at the beginning of this notice. The 
original edition is in what is called a small quarto form of two hundred 
and forty-seven pages, besides twelve preliminary leaves, and is entitled 
"The Blovdy Tenent, of Persecution, for Cause of Conscience, discussed, 
in a Conference between Truth and Peace. Who, in all tender Affec- 
tion, present to the High Court of Parliament (as the Result of their 
Discourse) these (amongst other Passages) of highest Consideration. 
Printed in the Year 1644." There were two editions of the work pub- 
lished this year, neither of which bore the author's name. 

This work is independent of Williams's previous controversy with 
Cotton, and it had also a different origin. In Cotton's " Bloudy Tenent, 
Washed," published in 1647, in reply to this book of Williams's, he gives, 
on pages 1 and 2, the origin of this discussion. 

" Mr. Williams," he says, " sent me, about a dozen years ago (as I remem- 
ber), a letter, penned (as he wrote) by a prisoner in Newgate, touching per- 
secution for Conscience' sake : and entreated my judgment of it for the satis- 
faction of his friend. I was not willing to deny him any office of Christian 
love, and gave him my poor judgment in a private letter. This private letter 
of mine he hath published in print after so many years, and therewith a refu- 
tation of it. If my letter was Orthodoxical and tending to satisfaction and 
edification, why did he refute it ? If corrupt and erroneous (especially if 
bloody), why did he publish it? " 

Williams says respecting the paper sent to Cotton for his judg- 
ment : — 

" The author of these arguments against persecution (as I have been in- 
formed), being committed by some then in power close prisoner to New- 
gate, for the witness of some truths of Jesus, and having not the use of pen 
and ink, wrote these arguments in Milk, in sheets of paper brought to him by 
the woman his keeper, from a friend in London, as the stopples of his Milk 
bottle." * 

By holding the paper to the fire the writing became visible. 

Whatever of truth there may be in this story of the writing in milk, 
it is certain that the " arguments against persecution " sent to Cotton 
were extracts from a paper printed in 1620, entitled " A Most Humble 
Supplication of many of the King's Majesty's loyal Subjects, .... 

* Bloudy Tenent, p. 61. 
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persecuted only for differing in Religion," &c., and signed by some 
"unjustly called Anabaptists." The entire paper may be seen in a 
volume of " The Hanserd Knollys Society," well worthy the attention 
of the scholar, entitled " Tracts on Liberty of Conscience and Perse- 
cution, 1G14 - 16C1." London, 1846. 

Williams, in a later work, denies that he sent the prisoner's arguments 
to Cotton, and says they were communicated to him by another person. 
He also denies that Cotton's letter of comments on the same was pri- 
vate. This is said in justification of his having printed both in his 
" Bloudy Tenent," making Cotton's letter mainly the basis of his reply, 
and from that taking the title of his book ; regarding Cotton's doctrine 
as a contrast to that of the Newgate prisoner, written in milk. 
Cotton's argument in regard to persecution is in brief this : — 
" When we are persecuted for Conscience' sake, it is either for Conscience 
rightly informed or for erroneous and blind Conscience. First, it is not lawful 
to persecute any for Conscience' sake rightly informed. .... Secondly, for an 
erroneous and Wind Conscience .... it is not lawful to persecute any, till 
after admonition once or twice ; .... if such a man, after such admonition, 
shall still persist in the error of his way, and be therefore punished, he is not 
persecuted for cause of Conscience, but for sinning against his own Con- 
science." * 

In this noble treatise of Williams's, he takes the highest ground in 
favor of absolute freedom in matters of religion. In the Preface to 
the book, which is dedicated to the " High Court of Parliament," he 
says : — 

" It is the will and command of God, that (since the coming of his Son, 
the Lord Jesus) a permission of the most Paganish, Jewish, Turkish, or Anti- 
christian consciences and worships be granted to all men, in all Nations and 
Countries : and they are only to be fought against with that sword which is 
only (in soul matters) able to conquer, to wit, the sword of God's Spirit, the 
Word of God." 

In this treatise the author exhibits abundant learning and ability to 
grapple with this great theme, which must have often occupied his 
mind during his lonely hours in his cabin at New Providence, before 
it was wrought out for the press in 1644. Williams's style, in this and 
in most of his other elaborate treatises, has the faults of his age. It 
sometimes lacks clearness and directness. It is wordy, often leading the 
reader astray from the argument ; and a search through loads of chaff 
has often been rewarded only by a single grain of wheat. But he is 
frequently animated and eloquent, and some of his letters are most 
touching in their pathos, and are expressed in a style of great beauty. 

* Bloudy Tenent, p. 42. 
VOL. CVI. — NO. 219. 44 
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The declaration of the doctrine of " Liberty of Conscience in matters 
of Religion," in the volume before us, and the advocacy of it in his later 
writings, have justly given to Williams a world-wide renown. He was 
not the first, as we have seen, to preach this truth, but he appears to 
have been the first to practically realize it in the Colony which was 
founded by him. All honor, therefore, to the memory of the noble old 
patriarch ! 

But Williams's doctrine of liberty was not always understood in the 
Colony of Rhode Island ; some interpreted it to mean license, freedom 
from all restraints whatsoever; and from the conduct of the motley 
crew collected in the different settlements within the little Colony, it 
seemed sometimes as if license would carry the day. But the voice of 
Williams was always heard above the din, (for he never declined to do 
battle even in the cause of peace,) proclaiming the true doctrine, if he 
did not effectually impress its truth upon the hearts of his hearers. 

The following reflections of Dr. Belknap, recorded in his journal 
after a visit to Providence in 1785, may not improperly be recited 
here. They were suggested by Governor Hopkins's " Account of the 
Planting and Growth of Providence," which had been placed in Dr. 
Belknap's hands by a friend : — 

" Upon the whole, I think, that, although Roger Williams was right in his 
idea of liberty of conscience, upon which principle the Colony of Rhode Island 
was established, yet there ought to have been more care taken by the early 
settlers here for the cultivation of the minds of youth, by erecting and endow- 
ing schools and seminaries of learning. In that case, youth, being properly 
instructed and principled, would have known what use to make of their liberty, 
when they had come to years of understanding ; but this early cultivation 
being wanting, an unlimited liberty of conscience and freedom from the ob- 
ligation of supporting ministers has in too many instances produced an un- 
restrained licentiousness of manners, and a careless disregard of virtue." * 

As has been said, these works of Roger Williams, thus far here re- 
printed, were produced while he was in England in 1643- 1644, to so- 
licit a charter of incorporation. He was successful in his mission, and, 
returning, he arrived at Boston on the 17th of September, 1644, bringing 
with him a letter from certain lords and other members of Parliament, 
addressed to the Massachusetts authorities, soliciting friendly offices to- 
ward Mr. Williams. This letter procured for him permission to pro- 
ceed unmolested to Providence. 

The fourth volume of the Club will contain Williams's " Bloody 
Tenent yet more Bloody, by Mr. Cotton's Endeavor to wash it white 

* Life of Jeremy Belknap, D. D., pp. 110, 111. 
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in the Blood of the Lambe," &c. Cotton's book, to which this is a 
reply, should more properly, we think, precede this. We are glad to 
learn that the " Letters of Roger Williams" are in course of prepara- 
tion for publication by the Club, under the editorial supervision of Mr. 
J. Hammond Trumbull. 

The Narragansett Club have thus far won a great success. They 
have been fortunate in their editors and fortunate in their printers. 
May they be equally successful in the production of their future 
volumes. 



2. — The Life of Nathanael Greene, Major- General in the Army of 
the Revolution. By George Washington Greene, Author of 
" Historical View of the American Revolution." In Three Volumes. 
Vol. I. New York : G. P. Putnam & Son. 1867. 8vo. pp. 584. 

This volume is the first instalment of the long-expected Life of 
General Greene by his grandson. The author proposes to give us 
two additional volumes, and the interest and value of this first part of 
the work are so great that we trust no long time will intervene before 
the publication of the remainder. The equally competent and faithful 
biographer has a narrative to continue and to close, filled with material 
rich alike in personal and historical interest. There are still to be 
narrated some half-dozen campaigns of the long struggle, — campaigns 
in which Greene continually displayed his military ability, rising till, 
as commander of the Southern army, he became second only to Wash- 
ington in rank, and was numbered among his most trusted friends. 
Though his life was compassed within forty-four years, it was a full 
one. 

The biographer had already, in a more modest way, performed the 
work which he here expands. While filling the post of American Con- 
sul at Rome, more than a score of years ago, he contributed a volume 
on the same theme to Sparks's Library of American Biography. That 
volume has merits of its own, and is admirably adapted to the use 
of that ever-increasing mass of inquisitive readers among us who re- 
quire condensed narratives conformed to the limitations of time and 
leisure under which alone they can train their minds. But it was pre- 
pared amid many disadvantages, especially that of the want of the 
original and unpublished documents existing on this side of the water. 
Mr. Greene, during the interval which has elapsed, has kept his theme 
in mind, and has regarded it as the duty of his mature life to do justice 
to it. 

The author must now look for his due reward to those of the present 



